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that however many of its missionaries might fall in the first
conflicts the cause of popular government was irresistible,
and its triumph would mean the final establishment of
freedom and justice. Fox and his friends had many alarms
about the issue of the popular movement. The Whig wing
of the Reform movement deprecated a great many of the
demonstrations of the popular societies, partly as a question
of tactics, for they knew that the Government welcomed any
pretext for repression, but partly also because they were
afraid that the struggle between the Government and the
extreme theories might end in anarchy and confusion. Fox
had the advantages and the disadvantages of his position as
Parliamentary leader. He defended English freedom with
a passion which belonged to his profound sense of the
grandeur of England, but his views of the great issue unlike
the enthusiasm of the democrats embraced a keen appreciation
of all the traditions of English public life and party conflicts.
It was in the name of the history of England that he fought
the whole series of the Government's tyrannies, but to many
of his allies outside Parliament that history was not a great
achievement to be defended, but a great usurpation to be
undone. Fox and his friends regarded the constitution
with the pride of men who felt that their party had invented
its structure, and that it was adequate for the protection of
the nation in emergencies. He was indignant with the
societies who sent messages to the French Convention dis-
paraging the English constitution, on the one hand, and
was much more indignant with the Government for making
haste to show that the constitution was not a genuine pro-
tection for Englishmen's liberties on the other.1 There was
1 ' * He had signed a declaration of attachment to the constitution, because he
thought it of importance at the present moment to let foreigners, and especially
the French, see that men of all descriptions were firmly attached to it; that they
had been grossly deceived by the addresses from this country, which told them
that their doctrines were very generally adopted here; that they had been de-
ceived by the ministers' proclamations, stating that there was great danger from
their doctrines ; that they had been deceived by the alarms expressed by some of
his own friends."